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A look inside the secure fort 
of Baxter detention centre 


PHIL GONZALES-SMITH 

If you are looking for an 
appropriate target, an 
icon, a tower of Babylon 
for the Human Rights 
movement to start remov¬ 
ing bricks from, the Baxter 
Reception and Processing 
Centre is a good place to 
start. Baxter lies 12 km 
South-West of Port 
Augusta, on the Land of 
the El Alamein army base. 

Approaching the com¬ 
pound is chillingly reminiscent 
of the opening shot of‘Ghost of 
the Civil Dead’ (by Australian 
director John Hillcoat), a film 
about a futuristic prison run by 
private corporations, designed 
to maximise efficiency and 
break the spirits of the most 
hardened criminals through 
confusion and dehumanisa¬ 
tion. 

Baxter is flagship in the 
fleet of Australian detention 
centres, all owned and 
run by the American based 
Australasian Correctional 
Management (ACM). Replac¬ 
ing the much-maligned 
Woomera Detention Centre, 
Baxter is heralded as the new 
age of detainment for those 
labelled queue jumpers and 
illegals, ie the asylum-seekers 
arriving in Australian territory 
by boat. Baxter is a 
multi-million dollar, high-tech 
prison, ostensibly designed to 
address the short-comings of 
previous, notoriously brutal 
concentration camps. Instead, 


Baxter supposedly offers 
‘Security Solutions through 
People and Technology.’ 

Why is it, then, that reports 
from the inside (from both 
refugee and employee) contin¬ 
ually regard the facility as the 
worst in Australia? Worse even 
than Woomera. In fact, the 
refugees speak sentimentally of 
Woomera, and the community 
spirit that got them through. 
This is because the technologi¬ 
cal advancements of the new 
centre include flexi-cuffs, cap¬ 
sicum spray, Valium, Zoloft, 
Temazepam, no education and 
a bureaucratic run-around. 

Meanwhile, inmates in 

'Immigration had 
concern about 
identifying 
potential asylum 
seekers, so we 
got some 
guidance on 
ensuring that 
there were no 
personalising or 
humanising 
images/ 

Baxter have only heard 
rumours of the electric perime¬ 
ter fences; they are detained in 
a fortress within a fortress. A 
more signifiacnt change is the 


segregation of detainees into 
four seperate compounds. 

Movement between com¬ 
pounds requires a written 
application and a strip search. 
Electric doors control move¬ 
ment. Cameras servail all 
rooms; even the toilets and 
guards sit in front of 
screens addressing detainees 
via p.a. speakers. 

This multi-million dollar 
and super-high tech facility 
shares borders with military 
land; the remnants of local 
Aboriginal sacred land, a 
civilian firing range (audible 
from inside the facility) and 
secure mountains at the back. 


There are obvious logistical 
problems involved in protest¬ 
ing outside such a facility, and 
it was clear from the outset that 
the protest was not going to 
reach the giddy heights of pre¬ 
vious campaigns. 

The aim is still to breach 
the fences — if not physically, 
then symbolically: sending in 
gifts, letters, music and hope 
from the outside, simultane¬ 
ously trying to offer the world a 
glimpse of the inside. The situ¬ 
ation at Baxter has been con¬ 
sciously, and systematically, 
covered up by the Australian 
government. “Immigration had 
concern about identifying 


potential asylum seekers,” said 
Brian Humphreys, Director of 
Defence Communication 
Strategies, “so we got some 
guidance on ensuring that 
there were no personalising or 
humanising images [of the 
refugees].” 

Although no direct 
contact was made with the asy¬ 
lum seekers over the Easter 
weekend, the protest was 
important as a media event, as 
a congregation of compassion¬ 
ate human beings attracted 
attention to a well hidden, and 
easily forgotten atrocity of 
human rights on Australian 
soil. 



Keeping Australia safe from the women and children asylum seekers in Baxter Reception and Processing Centre. 
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The Paper 

An editorial of sorts 

The Paper has morphed. 
Undergone a few changes, 
one might say. There are 
characters old and new — 
in news editorial we have 
Tabatha Fulker and jump¬ 
ing Tom Doig. Jasmine 
Chan and Tuppy McIntosh 
paint the sky with your 
art:cult and media fuzz. 
Bernadette Murray takes 
pretty pictures. Paddy 
Fuery, Mr Tom Civil and 
Fierr Hans Lovejoy design 
for easy, pleasurable read¬ 
ing. Anto litters Brunswick 
St with our collective 
labours. Damo serves the 
web. Gentle folk Chris, Nick 
and Liz amongst others 
sub-edit, cut, distribute and 
soothe our fevered brows. 

You will notice in this 
issue that we have entered 
the brave new world of 
advertising. Please fear not. 
We're searching for a 
source of funding. We're 
looking for ethical advertis¬ 
ers, so if you can see your¬ 
self in our fine pages — as 
an advertiser or a sponsor 
— contact us and let's chat. 
Yours sincerely. 

The Paper People. 


The Paper is not aligned with 
any political party and wel¬ 
comes items on any issues that 
are misrepresented or ignored 
by the corporate press. The 
opinions expressed in The 
Paper are not necessarily 
those of the editors. 

How you can help 

• Contribute articles, images 
and ideas. 

• We are always looking for 
people to help with produc¬ 
tion, distribution, editing, 
proofing, layout and adminis¬ 
tration. Check out the web¬ 
site for details. 

• Donate or become a sub¬ 
scriber and keep this paper 
free and independent. 

• We are always looking to 
broaden distribution. Contact 
us if you can help. 

CONTACT 

NEWS/OPINION 
editors@thepaper.org.au 

ART:CULT 

Arts and Culture 

artcult@thepaper.org.au 

MEDIA NEWS 

medianews@thepaper. 

org.au 

PHONE: 03 9343 6696 
EMAIL: 

info@thepaper.org.au 

WEB: 

www.thepaper.org.au 
POSTAL ADDRESS: 

The Paper 
PO Box 1733 
Collingwood, VIC 3066 
Australia. 
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SARS tests maturity of a usually 
sheltered public 



IMAGE: EMILY SMITH 


Even the once-overcrowded buses have few passengers. 
Instead, the sales of bicycles have risen. 


ANTOANETA BEZLOVA 

Long-sheltered from bad news by 
their image-obsessed government, 
the residents of the Chinese capital 
Beijing are undergoing a test of 
maturity as they struggle to deal 
with the current health crisis. 

Over the past week, the sudden deluge of 
information about the Severe Acute Res¬ 
piratory Syndrome (SARS) has driven the 
capital of nine million people to the brink of 
hysteria. Like a city stricken by the plague, 
Beijing is gripped by fear, panic and rumours 
about a full quarantine from the outside 
world. 

Thousands of people are trying to flee 
and others are frantically stocking up on gro¬ 
ceries. ‘It is impossible to live like this,’ com¬ 
plained Ding Shuhui, who had stood in a 
queue for hours to buy soya sauce, cooking 
oil and rice. ‘They (the government) advised 
us to buy in bulk to avoid shopping everyday 
but when we set on doing that, the shelves are 
either empty or one has to queue.’ 

A third hospital in Beijing was sealed off 
Friday as fears mounted that SARS patients 
there had infected many medical staff. Ditan 
hospital, designated as one of the ‘infectious 
diseases institutions’ fit to deal with SARS 
patients, was quarantined following the clo¬ 
sure of People s Hospital of Beijing University 
and the 302 military hospital earlier on. 

Many queued at railway stations and air¬ 
ports, trying to leave before the government 
banned all travel in or out of a city where the 
death toll has kept rising. Officials are con¬ 
cerned by the number of migrant workers 
leaving Beijing and possibly carrying the 
virus back to their home provinces. 

Some feared that soon, peasants would 
be excluded from delivering supplies of fresh 
vegetables, meat and fish. People could be 
seen around the city emptying supermarket 
shelves and carting home as much as they 
could before the start of a three-day holiday 


on May first. Around the city, the police are 
operating roadblocks to stop outsiders from 
coming in. 

The normally crowded four-storey IKEA 
store was almost entirely empty of customers, 
and so was the neighbouring big Dazhong 
supermarket. With occupancy down to as low 
as 20 percent, the city's luxury hotels have 
begun renting out just a few floors of rooms 
while sterilising the others on a rotation 
basis, the 'Beijing Youth Daily' reported Just 
about everyone in the city centre is now wear¬ 
ing surgical masks, and shop assistants com¬ 
plain if people are not wearing one. Even the 
once-overcrowded buses have few passen¬ 
gers. Instead, the sales of bicycles have risen. 


Across the city, squads of sanitation 
workers in masks and rubber gloves were 
spraying disinfectant as the new mayor, Wang 
Qishan, placed Beijing on an emergency foot¬ 
ing after his predecessor Meng Xuenong was 
fired Sunday. 

Wang Qishan ordered 1,000 hospital beds 
to be prepared and is buying 1,000 artificial 
respirators, 30 more ambulances and 500,000 
protective medical suits for confirmed SARS 
patients, an indication that medical authori¬ 
ties are preparing for the worst. Indeed, 
Beijing and its nine million people have over¬ 
taken Hong Kong as the SARS hot zone. It is 
widely believed that the true picture of epi¬ 
demic has still not emerged in China. 
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Bush's Gag Rule threatens safe abortion in Africa 


Globally, unsafe abortion claims the lives of nearly 70,000 
women every year. Nearly half of those deaths and 
countless related injuries occur in Africa. 


ELIZABETH MAGUIRE 


The World Health Organisation 
reports that in Ethiopia alone, 
more women die in hospitals 
from the complications of unsafe 
(usually illegal) abortions than 
from almost any other cause. As 
in other countries, most of the 
women affected are very poor and 
very young. 

These deaths are senseless. 
The technologies and knowledge 
required to stop women's deaths 
from unsafe abortion exist. But to 
date, those in positions of power- 
including the US government, 
some international donor agen¬ 
cies and many African politicians 
- have failed to take effective 
action. To this end, I would like to 
revisit what happened in early 
March, while the world's atten¬ 
tion and anxiety was focused on 
the impending war in Iraq. 

Convening in Addis Ababa, 
Ethiopia, a group of more than 
100 high-level African health 
leaders, lawyers, women's advo¬ 
cates and others representing 15 
African countries joined forces in 
a different kind of battle - a cam¬ 
paign to save women's lives. They 
assessed the tragic consequences 
of unsafe abortion for African 
women, their families and com¬ 
munities. Participants cited 
restrictive abortion laws and lack 
of safe abortion services as the 
major reasons so many women 
die and are injured by unsafe 


abortion. After all, when per¬ 
formed by qualified medical per¬ 
sonnel in hygienic conditions, 
abortion is one of the safest of all 
medical procedures. 

Time and time again, partici¬ 
pants directed attention to the 
harmful impact of the US govern¬ 
ment's Mexico City Policy (so 
named because it was introduced 
at an international population 
conference in the Mexican capi¬ 
tal). Also known as the Global Gag 
Rule, the policy denies US family¬ 
planning assistance to groups 
that provide counselling on abor¬ 
tion, provide legal abortion serv¬ 
ices (except in cases of rape, 
incest or immediate danger to the 
woman's life), or participate in 
political debate surrounding 
abortion. 

The Gag Rule policy of the 
Bush Administration imposes a 
moral agenda on developing 
countries that not only conflicts 
with local values and practices in 
many countries, but also actively 
harms their people - especially 
women. Contrary to the inten¬ 
tions of those who support it, the 
Global Gag Rule in fact leads to 
more unwanted pregnancies, 
more unsafe abortions, and more 
deaths and injuries of women and 
girls. 

The experts gathered in Addis 
know from first-hand experience 
that these restrictions impede 


efforts to combat unsafe abor¬ 
tion. In Ethiopia and Kenya, cuts 
in US funding to local family 
planning organisations have led 
to severe cutbacks in services, 
even forcing some clinics to close. 
Services in under-served rural 
communities have been particu¬ 
larly affected. In a number of 
African countries, local laws and 
values permit abortion if a preg¬ 
nancy threatens a woman's 
health. However, the Gag Rule 
precludes facilities that receive 
US funds from providing counsel¬ 
ing or safe abortion services in 
this circumstance. In addition, 
adherence to the policy prevents 
many organisations and women's 
health advocates from participat¬ 
ing in current, very active debate 
in several countries on reform of 
abortion laws. 

In the end, participants in the 
Addis consultation felt compelled 
by their consciences to oppose 
the Gag Rule, not only in their 
hearts but in their final commu¬ 
nique. Proclaiming that enough is 
enough - and calling on their gov¬ 


ernments to do the same - was no 
small step for these leaders. 
Regrettably, it is conceivable that 
their outspokenness could have 
negative repercussions for both 
individuals and organisations: 
including professional ostracism, 
loss of funding and even employ¬ 
ment. That risk is exactly what has 


kept so many public-health pro¬ 
fessionals around the world 
(including many in the United 
States) from speaking out against 
the Global Gag Rule. 

The communique from the 
Addis consultation includes sev¬ 
eral other significant recommen¬ 
dations which, if taken seriously 
by the international community, 
could save tens of thousands of 
women's lives. One of these calls 
on governments to meet their 
obligations to make safe abortion 
available to women in circum¬ 
stances permitted by local laws. 
All African countries do permit 
induced abortion in some cir¬ 
cumstances, and all have joined 
international consensus agree¬ 
ments to address unsafe abortion 
as a major public-health concern. 
They have taken steps such as 
increasing couples' access to 
comprehensive contraceptive 
information and services, and 
providing safe abortion to the full 
extent of the law. 

In addition, the Addis com¬ 
munique aptly stressed that ‘until 


women can make their own 
reproductive choices safely, 
poverty alleviation and economic 
development cannot be 
achieved.’ The recently adopted 
United Nations Millennium 
Development Goals - which 
include an objective of reducing 
pregnancy-related deaths of 


women by 75 percent by 2015 - 
have no hope of being realised 
unless unsafe abortion, one of the 
leading causes of maternal mor¬ 
tality, is addressed effectively. 

Participants in Africa's first 
regional consultation on unsafe 
abortion showed bravery and 
clear-sightedness in tackling one 
of the most sensitive political 
issues in the world today. They 
deserve the gratitude and respect 
of all who are concerned about 
women's reproductive health and 
rights around the world for speak¬ 
ing out against the Bush adminis¬ 
tration's harmful anti-choice 
policies. 

Abortion has always occurred 
and will continue to occur in 
every society. The challenge, and 
the imperative, is to make it safe 
and accessible. Research indi¬ 
cates that 46 million abortions 
take place every year and that, 
worldwide, the average woman 
will have one abortion during her 
lifetime. Behind these statistics 
are the real women in all our lives: 
mothers, sisters, daughters and 
wives. To defend these women’s 
rights to safe reproductive choice, 
we should all support each 
other's efforts - especially in 
Africa, where unsafe abortion 
takes it greatest toll. 

Elizabeth Maguire is the presi¬ 
dent and chief executive officer of 
Ipas, and former director of the 
Office of Population of the US 
Agency for International Develop- 
merit. Sourced: www.womensenews.org 

For more information: 
h ttp://www. ipas. org/; h ttp://www. aman - 
itare.org; http://www. rpmm.org 


Abortion has always occurred and will con¬ 
tinue to occur in every society. The challenge 
is to make it safe and accessible. 


Exclusive interview: 

David Hicks's father to take US to court 


VIRAGO TRIE interviews 
Terry Hicks, whose son 
David has been in deten¬ 
tion at US military Camp 
Delta in Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba for 15 months. 

After two train journeys and a half 
an hour bike ride I’ve arrived. It’s a 
quiet Monday night in an average 
brick home amongst Adelaide’s far 
northern suburbs. Outside there is 
a trimmed lawn and pruned rose 
bushes. Inside there are cups of tea 
on the dining room table and the 
sounds of a game show from a tel¬ 
evision. 

This is the home where David 
Hicks, now detained at the US mil¬ 
itary Camp Delta in Guantanamo 
Bay, Cuba, grew up. Now he lives in 
a cell converted from a shipping 
container 6 feet by 8 feet wide. 
There are 5 cells to a container 
with one window up too high to 
see out of, metals beds and a 
bucket for ablutions. 

I spoke with Terry Hicks about 
his son David, what happened 15 
months ago and where things are 
at now. 

How would you describe David? 

At that stage David was young. He 
was adventurous. He wanted to 
see things and he did things and 
saw things the best way he could. 


We nicknamed him ‘Indiana 
Jones.’ He was cleaning weeds out 
of billabongs up in the Northern 
Territory when he was a teenager. 
From the age of 14 he rode in 
rodeos and worked as a Jackeroo in 
remote parts of the Northern 
Territory and the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. He spent a year in 
Japan, where he worked as a horse- 
trainer and taught himself to speak 
Japanese. 

In 1998 David went to Kosovo 
and joined the Kosovo Liberation 
Army (KLO). When he came home 
he was lost, looking for something. 
David was affected by the war and 
I think it sparked his interest in 
Islam, because many of the sol¬ 
diers in the KLO were Muslim. He 
tried some of the Christian 
churches around here, then went 
to the Islamic College at Gilles 
Plains. He learnt the Koran and 
went through conversion to Islam 
over a 9 month period. In 1999 we 
took him to the airport to fly to 
Pakistan and that was the last we 
saw of him. 

Can you describe what hap¬ 
pened to David? 

He was captured by the Northern 
Alliance at a roadblock in 
Afghanistan on December 9, 2001. 
David was fighting for the Taliban 
and was travelling in a van with 
others who all nicked off and left 
him there. 


There were no US troops on 
the ground then and David was 
held by the Northern Alliance for 3 
weeks. The Northern Alliance 
handed him to the US who flew 
him to Camp X-Ray in Cuba. 

How did you find out ? 

Two days after David was captured 
ASIO and the Federal Police 


knocked on our door. They con¬ 
ducted a co-ordinated raid on 3 
homes: ours, his ex-partner’s and 
where he boarded across the road. 
Desperate for information they 
catalogued all the letters we had 
from David. He only owned what 
he travelled with and the clothes 
he was wearing. They didn’t find 
anything. 

How have the media treated the 
issue? 

The media had a field day, they 
just destroyed him. In the early 
stages I wouldn’t talk to anyone so 
they raked up garbage and tarred 
him to be bad. 


The Advertiser put together a 
team that went to Afghanistan to 
trace David’s movements. I believe 
they were trying to brand him as a 
terrorist. They tracked him to a 
Muslim college in Pakistan where 
he was studying Islamic laws and 
religion, part of which is military 
based and involved doing border 
patrol at Kashmir. They couldn’t 


come up with anything else. 

David is not a terrorist. A ter¬ 
rorist fights against civilian popu¬ 
lations. If you fight against an army 
you’re not a terrorist, you’re a guer¬ 
rilla fighter or army personnel. 

How has the Australian Govern¬ 
ment responded? 

The Australian Governments’ 
response has been nil. The 
Defence Minister, Robert Hill, said 
that David was one of the twenty 
worst people in the world. The 
Attorney General has refused to 
intervene on David’s behalf. I’ve 
spoken to Prime Minister Howard 
and Foreign Minister Downer on 
talk-back radio. It’s the only way I 


get to speak with them. 

The Australian Federal Police 
have interrogated David twice. 
Once on the boat and once at 
Camp X-Ray in May 2002. They 
brought us back a letter from him. 
They went again in November 
2002, saying it was for “non- 
informative purposes.” 

What reasons have the 
Australian Government given for 
not intervening? 

The politicians say that because 
David was handed over to the 
Americans they’re leaving it to 
them to deal with. 

What reasons have you been 
given for why the US won't 
release David? 

They seem to think he has some 
information that might be of use. 
They’ve never really told us the 
reason why he’s been there for 15 
months without legal assistance, 
phone calls or family contact. 
There are no reasons. 

Probably the worst thing in all 
this is there’s been no charges laid. 
If a charge was laid we’d be able to 
do something to get him back. But, 
unfortunately, there’s just nothing 
they can charge him with. David 
wasn’t a traitor because he was 
fighting for the current govern¬ 
ment of the day, the Taliban. 
Therefore, they can’t try him for 

continued next page 



"A terrorist fights against civilian 
populations. If you fight against 
an army you're not a terrorist, 
you're a guerrilla fighter or army 
personnel." - Terry Hicks 
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The Nelson crisis for higher education 


EMMA CHESSELL 

Public debate on the radical 
changes in store for Australian 
tertiary systems has been based on 
leaks, rumours and extrapolation, 
as Education Minister, Dr Brendan 
Nelson's comprehensive reforms 
have been finalised behind cabi¬ 
net doors. Unconfirmed expecta¬ 
tions of its content have been 
enough to spur nation-wide 
protests from staff and students. 

Reports to emerge point to a highly 
political package that marries deregu¬ 
lation of university fees, restructuring 
of research fund allocation, and indus¬ 
trial relations reform to a boost in 
overall government spending. 

For the Howard Government, the 
Review represents a bid to save the 
sliding international profile of 
Australian universities, as focus on 
‘knowledge nation’ issues sharpens 
towards the next federal election. The 
Government has adopted the goal set 
by Reserve Bank Governor Ian 
Macfarlane, for an Australian univer¬ 
sity to rank in the international top 100 
universities. 

This comes at a time at when 
higher education is agreed to be facing 
a crisis. Unmet demand for university 
places is escalating. An Australian Vice 


Chancellors' Committee (AVCC) 
report revealed a 33% increase from 
2001 and 2002, with rates set to 
increase again this year. This amidst 
student claims that overcrowding and 
understaffing are effecting the quality 
of their education. 

Receiving 600 submissions with¬ 
out a draft being offered for public 
comment, the current Review docu¬ 
ment gained cabinet support early this 
year. 

At its core are two partial deregu¬ 
lation policies that would give univer¬ 
sities the freedom to add their own 
fees to HECS charges, allowing a 
greater intake of domestic full-fee pay¬ 
ing students accepted at lower ENTER 
levels. 

The government intends these 
measures to allow institutions to 
diversify, specialise and raise their own 
funds. 

Prestigious institutions will be 
able to charge higher fees, becoming 
inaccessible to those unwilling to take 
on increased debt. Institutions that 
demand lower fees will cut into their 
own resources for teaching and 
research 

Daniel Kyracou, National Union of 
Students President, argues that this 
will deter all but the most affluent stu¬ 
dents from attending privileged insti¬ 
tutions. 

A proposal to allocate research 
funds by performance could see up to 
a third of universities lose the base 


grant altogether, according to a 
national newspaper 

The government's funding for the 
package will amount to AUS$1.2 bil¬ 
lion over ten years. This commitment 
won the support of the AVCC, who ini¬ 
tially opposed fee deregulation, 
although the amount falls short of its 
2002 submission for AUS$1.5 billion. 

Student bodies claim this is equiv¬ 
alent to a AUS$5-700 million increase, 
after accounting for previously- 
announced funding schemes, and 
loans financing. 

According to Kyracou, “the 
Howard Government has cut AUS$2 - 
4 billion from higher education during 
its term. To give back AUS$700 million 
is nothing over this kind of time 
frame.” 

The package includes allusions to 
mandate voluntary student unionism 
nation wide. 

University staff face policies of 
performance-based academic pay and 
no-strike agreements. Workplace rela¬ 
tions Minister Tony Abbott has been 
involved in designing parts of the 
Review. He has flagged intention to 
wield prosecuting powers on industry 
action. 

The Review is now not expected to 
air until budget-time. The possibility 
that such major legislation be blocked 
in the Senate, and its importance to 
the Liberal campaign, will see its 
emergence as a major bone of federal 
contention. 


The Nelson Review - Possibilities in Store 

Course costs 

Partial deregulation of university set course fees, allowing an increase 
of up to 25% above current standards. 

Students will fund costs over this current HECS level through a new 
loans scheme, at a rate of interest expected to approach market levels - 
to offset student objection, the government is expected to raise the 
threshold point at which HECS debt is repaid. 

Deregulation 

Increase in permitted quotas of full fee paying students. 

Students offered loans at an interest rate approaching market levels. 
The permitted quota of fee -paying students for any course is expected 
to be extended from 25% to as high as 50%. 

Research funding 

A radical proposal to weight allocation of research funds on perform¬ 
ance grounds could see up to a third of universities lose the base 
research grant altogether. These are likely to develop as 'teaching only' 
undergraduate institutions. 

Packages 

To offset discontent on a number of fronts, the Nelson Review is expected 
to announce a range of special benefits for regional universities. 

Scholarships 

Allegations of inequity for student access are expected to be met with 
an extended scholarship program, of which full details have not been 
announced. 

Group of Eight 

Institutions believed to be the focus of preferential development: 
University of Melbourne, University of NSW, University of Queensland, 
Sydney University, University of Adelaide, University of Western 
Australia, ANU, Monash University. 

Penalties for late finishers - and accreditation card 
Discussion has broached financial penalties for those taking longer than 
an appointed time to complete their tuition. This would be monitored 
through a centralised database and the allocation of ID cards. 



continued from page 3 

treason. They can’t charge him for 
fighting against Australia because 
there were no Australian troops on 
the ground and they can’t charge 
him for being a mercenary, 
because there’s proof that he wasn’t 
paid to fight. 

If a charge was laid then it 
would be dealt with either under 
the US Military Court or he’d be 
flown back here to court. 

What contact have you had with 
David? 

We had contact in the early stages 
through the International Red 
Cross, when they were at Camp X- 
Ray cataloguing prisoners. We had 
seven letters but then the Red 
Cross left. One week ago I received 
a letter from David dated 
December, 2002. 

I’ve had eight letters that I’ve 
written to David sent back to me 
marked ‘returned to sender.’ Most 
of them were opened and read. 

How is David treated in Camp 
Delta? 

He has no access to a lawyer or 
consular assistance. His letters are 
censored and guards do not speak 
to prisoners. We do know that the 
US feed him propaganda material 
because he wrote that he was 
shown a picture of me in a news¬ 
paper and that I looked really 
stressed. He has no access to 


phone calls, television, newspa¬ 
pers, internet, nothing. It’s mental 
torture. 

We sent some [photos] but 
they were returned to us. In his last 
letter he requested them again and 
he also said “I can’t write much 
because I’m very tired.” They keep 
detainees awake with big spot¬ 
lights on for 24 hours a day. 

David was in Camp X-Ray, 
which is open cages, until a couple 
of months ago when he was moved 
to Camp Delta. He is let out of his 
cell into a yard for two, fifteen 
minute exercise periods per week 
and that’s fully shackled. Ankles, 


arms and a centre chain from wrist 
to ankles. This is a direct violation of 
international minimum standards 
for the treatment of prisoners. 

[President] Bush says that 
people held in Cuba have no rights 
to the Geneva Convention because 
they are not classified as prisoners 
of war, that they are ‘illegal com¬ 
batants.’ This is a ruling he bought 
out under Military Law which 
gives the US the opportunity to do 
what they like with them. 

What legal action are you taking? 

We now have a lawyer, Stephen 
Kenny, who represented the 


Ngarrindjeri people in their oppo¬ 
sition to the Hindmarsh Island 
Bridge development. He’s also 
arranged four lawyers in the 
United States. We put in a habeas 
corpus against the US Government 
for illegally detaining an 
Australian citizen. The judge 
would not hear David’s case in the 
American court and suggested 
that the onus was on the 
Australian government to seek 
prisoners’ rights. 

Our appeal was dismissed on 
the grounds that David was not 
being held on American soil there¬ 
fore he has no right to an American 
court. A US naval base leased from 
the Cuban Government is beyond 
American jurisdiction. 

So the next step is the 
Supreme Court, which will be in 
December. I think the hardest 
thing of all of this is that it’s the 
first time it has happened and on 
the legal side it’s going to create 
history. Our aim is to try and get 
David into court and get him back. 

When we were drafting the 
habeas corpus at the dining table, 
Stephen said, “ I wonder what your 
neighbours would think if they 
knew we were sitting here writing 
out a writ to take the President of 
the United States to court?” I’d 
never thought of it that way. 

What has this meant for your life? 


It’s changed our lives. We have 
dealings with people we never 
thought we’d have to deal with - 
media, lawyers, politicians. I’ve 
probably learnt to be a little bit 
more outspoken than I usually am. 
It’s turned our lives right around 
and we’ve had to learn to cope 
with it. 

How do you cope? 

I have a very good sense of 
humour and that’s the only way I 
get through. I see the funny side 
and the serious side and that’s the 
only way to be in this situation. 

An Afghani guy, interviewed in 
The Australian, who was in Camp 
X-Ray with David, said that David 
had taught some of the other pris¬ 
oners to say “g’day mate” to the 
guards, and they thought they 
were saying something rude but 
when this guy got out he discov¬ 
ered it was an Australian greeting. 

How can people support the 
campaign to release David [from 
Camp Delta]? 

Fair Go For David is a small sup¬ 
port group which started a couple 
of months after he was captured. 
They are concerned about the 
abuse of David’s human rights 
while in detention www.fairgofor- 
david.org. You can download peti¬ 
tions and letters to MPs from the 
website. 
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Some good news - two NGOs fighting poverty in Peru 


PETER FLETCHER AND 
KARINA SMITH 

High in the Peruvian Andes is the 
town of Cusco, former capital of 
the Inca Empire and now hub of 
the South American backpacker 
travel route. Cusco is one of the 
most beautiful cities in the world, 
with Inca paved streets, magnifi¬ 
cent plazas and extraordinary 
mountain views. It is also one of 
the most interesting places you 
could hope to visit because it is 
home to several of most of the 
significant Inca ruins and close to 
the famous Machu Picchu. 

Aside from hiking the Inca 
Trail to Machu Picchu, there are 
two main reasons tourists visit 
Cusco: to learn Spanish, and to 
find a tour company that will take 
them to the Peruvian Amazon. 

However, for the socially 
and environmentally conscious 
traveller, the tourist industry in 
Cusco presents certain dilemmas. 
Many Spanish language schools 
are foreign-owned multination¬ 
als, whose profits do not go back 
to the local community. Also, 
some tour companies run ecolog¬ 
ically unsound and even danger¬ 
ous tours at high prices. Most 
companies do not foster any rela¬ 
tionship with the indigenous peo¬ 
ple who live in the region, and 
despite the tourism dollars being 
spent, there is a large deeply 
impoverished underclass living in 
hillside shanties or on the out¬ 
skirts of town. 

Therefore, it was refreshing to 
find two Peruvian non-govern¬ 
ment organisations - Association 
Pukllasunchis and Wanamei 
Expeditions - which use the prof¬ 


its from their respective Spanish 
language courses and Amazonian 
adventures to address the needs of 
local communities. 

Association Pukllasunchis 

In 1978, Christine Appenzeller 
(Schlegel) came to Peru from her 
Swiss homeland to work as a 
volunteer educator in Lima. In 
1979 she returned to Peru and 
started working at an infants’ 
school in Cusco, and in 1988, in 
collaboration with a group of 
Cuscquenos, she founded the 
‘Centro Educativo Modelo 

By staying in an 
indigenous commuinity, 
tourists can experience life 
in the forest and learn 
about Harakumbut mythol¬ 
ogy, the use of medicines 
and the world-view of the 
lowland peoples. 

Pukllasunchis’ with a single class¬ 
room infants’ school. Fifteen 
years down the track, 
Pukllasunchis operates at all lev¬ 
els of schooling and offers courses 
and workshops to State School 
teachers in marginal urban and 
rural areas - an important contri¬ 
bution in a country where state 
schools are severely under¬ 
resourced and many teachers 
have no formal qualifications. 

The work of Pukllasunchis is 
receiving international recogni¬ 


tion. In 2001 Christine was 
awarded the Brandenberger 
prize, which is given once per 
year to someone who excels in a 
social and humanitarian project, 
and in 2002 she received the Peter 
Hans Frey prize for education. 

There are many reasons for 
Pukllasunchis’ success. To anyone 
visiting the school the rapport 



between students and teachers is 
obvious, and the students appear 
to genuinely enjoy the learning 
experience. What is more, the 
school has implemented several 
systems to weaken class barriers 
between the students: lunch is 
cooked on-site to ensure that 
every child eats at least one sub¬ 
stantial meal per day; children are 
not allowed to bring more than 2 
Soles (AUS$1) pocket money per 
day; and while most Peruvian 
schools teach only in Spanish, 
Pukllasunchis is bilingual, teach¬ 


ing primary school children in 
Quechua, the Inca language, thus 
including rather than oppressing 
the rich cultural traditions of 
Peru’s indigenous people. 

The school receives funding 
from many sources: 60% from 
tuition fees, 10% from the 
Ministry of Education and 30% 
from a Swiss NGO. Although 
Pukllasunchis is largely a private 
school, the tuition fees are means 
tested so that the parents of each 
child are able to make some con¬ 
tribution. In an effort to become 
more economically self-suffi¬ 
cient, Pukllasunchis now offers 
intensive Spanish language 
courses to travellers. 

Wanamei Expeditions 

In the Amazon jungle to the south 
of Madre de Dios River is the 
Amarakaeri Reserved Zone, an 
area setded by indigenous people 
consisting of the Harakmbut, 
Matsiguenga and Yine tribes. 
Some 1,500 indigenous people 
live her, scattered around nearly 
500,000 hectares of largely 
unspoilt dense rainforest tra¬ 
versed by numerous small rivers. 

Mateo Jicca, the Managing 
Director ofWanamei Expeditions, 
explains that the company was 
formed in response to the 
indifference of local government 
authorities to the needs of 
indigenous peoples. 

The communities are already 
under pressure from illegal 
logging and hunting, with the 
police unwilling or unable to do 
anything about it. Another major 
threat is posed by Mobil’s plan to 
explore for petroleum in the 


Amarakaeri reserve. If oil is found, 
it is unlikely that the tribes will be 
able continue with their present 
lifestyle. 

Against this unsupportive 
background, Fenamad (a 
Federation of Indigenous Peoples 
who live near the Madre de Dios 
River) decided to start an eco- 
tourism project. They sought the 
assistance of the working group 
Racimos de Ungurahui (a 
Peruvian NGO focussed on 
defending human rights) who in 
turn approached a Danish NGO, 
IBIS. There were no start-up 
funds per se, but IBIS was able to 
help with training people for 
work as guides and coordination 
of meetings. 

Today, Wanamei Expeditions 
is an indigenous owned and 
operated ecotourism business 
that offers tours to the Amara¬ 
kaeri region. Small groups of 
tourists are taken to stay with 
indigenous communities in vir¬ 
gin rainforest on tours of 3 to 9 
days. Each tourist is assigned a 
personal guide who can teach 
them traditional skills such as fire 
drilling and hunting fish with a 
bow and arrow. By staying in an 
indigenous community, tourists 
can experience life in the forest 
and learn about Harakumbut 
mythology, the use of traditional 
medicines and the world-view of 
the lowland peoples. 

‘Wanamei’, says Mateo Jicca, 
‘is a projection of ourselves, one 
which we have worked so hard for.’ 

For further information: 
<www.puklla.ch/de/english.php>, 

< www. hans-erik rasm ussen.dk/ 
wanemai_expeditions. htm>. 


Sweet relief from school committee 


JASON BRAYSHAW 

State primary and secondary 
schools across Victoria struggle 
against a wide range of family wel¬ 
fare issues. A number of state 
schools throughout Melbourne’s 
suburbs have taken on parenting 
roles in addition to their teaching 
duties. 

Welfare burden has increased, 
with schools organising nutri¬ 
tional food programmes and clean 
clothing for pupils. Although these 
needs are evident in lower socio¬ 
economic areas, welfare problems 
are now affecting many affluent 
public schools throughout the 
state. School welfare has become a 
main educational issue. 

The State Schools’ Relief 
Committee is directly involved 
with the improvement of school 


welfare. Established during the 
Great Depression, over the past 74 
years the State Schools’ Relief 
Committee has assisted young stu¬ 
dents and pupils in need who are 
attending Victorian Government 
Primary and Secondary Schools. 
Their aim is to provide basic items 
of footwear and clothing. 

Manager, Terry Green, said 
that last year the committee 
helped 7000 children with clothes 
and shoes. This year the committee 
has helped 2000 students, so far. 

“It’s really no longer about 
lower socio-economic neighbour¬ 
hoods,” Mr Green said. “You can’t 
really pinpoint it down to geo¬ 
graphic hotspots anymore. It 
seems to blanket right across 
Melbourne.” 

The committee comprises of 
representatives of the Department 


of Education, Principal Assoc¬ 
iations, School Council Organ¬ 
isations and The Australian 
Teachers’ Union. The Department 
of Education supports the com¬ 
mittee under a Service Agreement 
that provides for staff, salaries, 
office and warehouse accommo¬ 
dation and a AUS$40,000 p.a. 
administration grant. 

“The committee relies entirely 
on donated money to provide this 
valuable service to the schools,” 
Mr Green said. “This is why I can 
honestly say that one hundred per 
cent of all money accrued from 
donations, whether it be from 
school communities or our Casual 
Dress Day Annual Appeal, goes 
directly back into the schools.” 

“We don’t respond to direct 
requests from parents, but we redi¬ 
rect any such requests for clothing 


and footwear back to the School 
Principal,” Mr Green said. “Our 
assistance is then sent from the 
committee’s own supply, or by 
authorisation, the school shop or 
supplier to those in genuine need.” 
One third of schools in Victoria 
actively support the committee. 

In addition to the assistance 
provided by the committee. The 
Australian Education Union and 
the Construction, Forestry, Mining 
and Energy Union sponsored a 
breakfast programme to assist 
those schools in needy areas. The 
combined unions have 29 schools 
on the programme, with a further 
16 on their waiting list. 

Recognising the extra needs of 
some families, the Victorian gov¬ 
ernment has committed AUS$49.5 
million to introduce 256 welfare 
co-ordinators into primary schools 


over the next four years. Co-ordi- 
nators will be allocated according 
to size and need. 

Welfare workers and educa¬ 
tion departments may challenge 
this pledge by requesting the 
Victorian government to allocate 
at least a part-time welfare co-ordi- 
nator in all primary schools. 

Melbourne does experience 
third generation unemployed fam¬ 
ilies. It is certainly not the case that 
these parents are uncaring in any 
way. Breaking the cycle of hardship 
has become the high priority. 

Teachers are showing older 
children how to use home appli¬ 
ances, how to prepare meals and 
clean their teeth in the hope that 
young pupils acquire an opti¬ 
mum attitude toward their 
schooling, remaining at school as 
they grow older. 
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World Briefs 


The 'Nobel Prize' for 
the environment 

Fifty years after they witnessed 
and survived the British atomic 
tests in outback South Australia, 
two Elders from the Kupa Piti 
Kungka Tjuta have been 
awarded the 2003 Goldman 
Environmental Prize for their 
continuing efforts to protect 
their country and culture from 
nuclear contamination. 

Mrs Eileen Kampakuta 
Brown, a Yankunytjatjara/ 
Antikarinya Elder from Coober 
Pedy, and Mrs Eileen Wani 
Wingfield, a Kokatha Elder now 
residing in Port Augusta, are 
members of the Kupa Piti 
Kungka Tjuta - a council of 
Senior Women based in Coober 
Pedy. Since the council formed in 
the mid 90’s the Kungkas have 
spearheaded a national cam¬ 
paign in opposition to the 
radioactive waste dump pro¬ 
posed for their country. The 
campaign is called Irati Wanti, 
'The poison. Leave it'. 

Mrs Wingfield and her 
daughter were flown to the 
USA to collect their prize. Due 
to health reasons Mrs Brown 
could not travel overseas, 
instead opting for a ceremony 
in Sydney to coincide with the 
official ceremony in San 
Francisco on April 15. 
www.iratiwanti.org 

Shell fails promises 

LONDON: The oil giant Shell is 
failing to protect communities 
living around its installations in 
several countries, says a new 
report from Friends of the Earth. 

The report 'Failing the 
Challenge: The Other Shell 
Report' was launched in London, 
on April 23, at a hall across from 
the Queen Elizabeth II centre 
where the company held its 
annual general meeting. 

Activists from several coun¬ 
tries accused Shell of neglecting 
the concerns of local people. The 
fallout from Shell oil refineries 
and depots is causing a high inci¬ 
dence of cancer, asthma and skin 
conditions, they said. 

Shell sent its representatives 
to the Friends of the Earth meet¬ 
ing, but declined to comment on 
the allegations made. Friends of 
the Earth sent their own repre¬ 
sentatives to the Shell meeting 
on the strength of some shares 
the group has bought in Shell. 
The Friends of the Earth report 
says that Shell had committed 
itself to sustainable development 
eight years ago, and promoted 
its green image to the world. 

But, "the reality is a far cry from 
the green promises in glossy 
brochures and advertising 
campaigns," the report says. 
"Shell is failing the sustainability 
challenge." 
ipsnews.ips.org 

Tamil Tigers suspend 
peace talks 

The Tamil Tigers (LTTE) have 
decided to suspend its participa¬ 
tion in the seven-month old 
peace talks with the Sri Lankan 
government. 

The Tigers' suspension was 
triggered by its exclusion from 
an April 14 conference of donor 
countries held in Washington, 
jointly organised by the US State 
Department and the Sri Lankan 
government. 

continued page 7 


Bob Carr tackles national identity 


IDENTITY CRISIS 
NO MORE - What 
Australia Means to Me 

by Bob Carr 

REVIEW BY JASON 
BRAYSHAW 

The word patriotism immedi¬ 
ately brings to mind distinct 
images. With Australia’s involve¬ 
ment in the war against Iraq 
alongside USA and Britain, patri¬ 
otism has undergone a rebirth 
around the world. The Collins 
English Dictionary describes pa¬ 
triotism as ‘loving and believing 
in one’s country and supporting 
its interests’. 

It’s a shame, however, that 
such stirrings of national pride 
and identity always arrive at a 
time of war as we set off to fight 
an enemy. Or, at best, winning a 
sports tournament. These inter¬ 
ests are continually debated. 
Arguably, they are geared toward 
another country’s foreign policy 
that will probably not pertain to 
our own. 

With the current rise of patri¬ 
otism brought on by the Iraqi 
war, how do we, as Australians, 
look for things that are unique 
only to our own experience, 
without involving sports iconog¬ 
raphy or military campaigns? 

According to the author, New 
South Wales Premier, Bob Carr, 
we can. Such examples are not 
only plentiful, but have existed 
all along as part of our national 
identity. Better still, perhaps, is 
the knowledge that everyday 
Australians have played a vital 
and pivotal role in creating such 
an identity, and continue to do 
so. This, according to Carr, is our 
patriotism. 

After reading his latest work, 
What Australia Means to Me, it is 
very difficult to argue against 
him. 

So let’s start at the beginning. 
Who are we? At the beginning, 
Carr stresses the importance of 
white Australians to acknowl¬ 
edge the dark side of their his¬ 
tory in order to achieve 


reconciliation with indigenous 
people. 

Carr also believes there are 
three main elements in 
Australia’s patriotism and iden¬ 
tity. Firstly, there is our response 
to the land itself: unique and 
beautiful. Secondly, it is the peo¬ 
ple: diverse and ‘motley’. The 
third element is a hybrid be¬ 
tween the first and second ele¬ 
ments. That is, the interaction 
between the land and the peo¬ 
ple: a working democracy. 

Thankfully, as Carr points out, 
our identity is neither grandiose 
nor pompous - rather as ‘grown¬ 
up and confident’. This is due, in 
part, to our continuous parlia¬ 
mentary system. An identity 
based on reality rather than sym¬ 
bols and theories. 

Carr points out when 
the first fleet arrived 
with Arthur Phillip 
they arrived upon soil 
that hadn't been trod¬ 
den on by Europeans, 

... And in doing so "we 
crushed the lives of the 
they [European settlers] 


If this is true, however, readers 
of his book would argue by ask¬ 
ing, “How much have we be¬ 
come more confident?” 
Remembering that it is the 
dreaded tall poppy syndrome 
that holds numerous Australians 
back from achieving their full 
potential. Not always, of course. 
Worse still, perhaps, is the way 
this syndrome is merely brushed 
off as being part of the Australian 
way. Unfortunately, it doesn’t re¬ 
ceive any mention by Carr. 

However, Carr is quick in dis¬ 
pelling age-old myths and bring¬ 
ing to the fore some simple 
truths about Australia. Firstly, we 
are only ‘young’ in terms of 


European perceptions. Our in¬ 
digenous people are the oldest 
surviving human culture. 
Therefore, geographically, we are 
the oldest people on earth. 

But there is a ‘dark side’ com¬ 
ponent that has played a part in 
the Australian identity process. 
Carr points out when the First 
Fleet arrived with Arthur Phillip 



what australia 
means to me 


people it nurtured ... 
degraded it." 

they arrived upon soil that hadn’t 
been trodden on by Europeans, 
moreover by hardly anyone at 
all. It was virgin soil. And in 
doing so “we crushed the lives of 
the people it nurtured . . . they 
[European settlers] degraded it.” 
The effects of which have caused 
erosion, dry-land salinity, acid 
sulfate soils and dust storms into 
the cities. 

Such bleakness in our histori¬ 
cal identity has been counter¬ 
balanced with a virtue that is our 
own: the Australian sense of hu¬ 
mour. Carr praises not only our 
ability to scoff at excessive flag 
waving and elaborate class dis¬ 
tinctions, but also at how we ex¬ 


press humour as a survival tool 
in times of national pain and de¬ 
pression. 

“Can we see the quest for hap¬ 
piness?” asks Carr. “The spirit as¬ 
saulted in Bali?” Like the author 
David Malouf, Carr believes that 
what saves Australia during its 
harshest trials is our “neigh¬ 
bourliness, the saving grace of 
lightness and good humour.” As 
perpetually naive as we may ap¬ 
pear, it is our rebelliousness and 
good spirited nonchalance that 
allows us to make sense of the 
Australian experience. 

“Not taking yourself too seri¬ 
ously means that you think a lit¬ 
tle more seriously about others,” 
Bob Carr explains. 

Like all nations, the quest for 
valid patriotism is symbolised 
through its heroes. Under the 
subheading, Our Heroes, Carr 
mentions the difficulty other 
countries have in acknowledging 
their heroes flaws. The reverence 
for Australia’s heroes, however, is 
often complex and contradic¬ 
tory. Our former Prime Minister, 
Bob Menzies, called himself 
‘British to the bootheels' and 
launched an assault on 
Australian civil liberties in 1951. 
Prime Minister Gough Whitlam 
was dismissed by a Governor- 
General he appointed. 

“Often it would seem,” says 
Carr, “that failure, compromise 
and disgrace have been distin¬ 
guishing qualities of our lead¬ 
ers.” Our true heroes, according 
to Carr, are the people of the 
everyday: our educators, our sci¬ 
entists, and our public servants. 

In summing up, Australia’s pa¬ 
triotism should be based on edu¬ 
cation. “An ignorant nation 
would be the worse kind of all,” 
says Carr. “The best safeguard 
for democracy is an educated 
electorate.” 

What Australia Means to Me is 
a concise volume (seventy-five 
pages) that examines national 
identity and the importance of a 
collective pride that brings out 
the virtues of community over 
self-interest. 



Letters 

Send to: PO Box 1733 Col ling wood, VIC 3066, 
or letters@thepaper.org.au 


Don't give up 

Dear Editor, 

Recently I came across a copy of a book written immedi¬ 
ately after the Paris 68 student uprising. It was written by 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit, and incongruously titled, Obsolete 
Communism, the Left Wing Alternative. It reminded me that 
even in times of war, good things can happen. Who knows 
how much of that 60’s kind of stuff would have gone on with¬ 
out the polarisation created by the Vietnam War? 

Lots of people I know have been demoralized by the 
return of Imperialism. Even seeing a word like Imperialism in 
my own writing makes me feel pretty sad. I feel guilty because 
I was born in Australia to a middle class family. All the evi¬ 
dence suggests that we’re the bad guys. I don’t know how to 
feel about that. I want to stand up and say I’m not horrible, 
I’m trying to do something right. 

One thought I had recently was that the world would be 
much better without its leaders. No one deserves the sort of 
power that some of these guys have. They haven’t really 
earned their power because of their ability. It seems to me 
that they’ve just kind of come to it. They just happened to be 
born in the rich bit of America, and for that reason alone they 
can destroy other countries. We should be striving towards a 
more decentralized system which minimizes arbitrary power. 

So this letter is for all the people who feel miserable 
about what they’re seeing in the Australian media. It’s a time 
to work together, not hide away and be unhappy. 

Sincerely, 
Daniel Gloag, Parkville. 
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The Ross House Association provides: 

• A community of self-help, social action and environment groups 

• Office space at very reasonable rates depending on the resource 
level of the group - Vacancies currently available 

• Meeting rooms seating 10-80 people (special rates for members) 
with disability access and limited kitchen facilities 

• Resources including photocopiers, fax machines (with a media 
group dial facility), guillotine, binder, laminating machine, an inter 
net computer and TV's / video's. 

Please contact Vivien at the Ross House Association 

for further details on 9650 1599. 
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The pale 

TOM DOIG 

Fellow Australians, the real 
threat to our borders is not 
from the North. It is from 
the far East! and I don't 
mean Asia. 

With their pale, pasty skin, 
their eyes huge from lack of sun¬ 
shine, they emerge blinking from 
Freedom Air flights every week. 
Regular and insidious as the tides. 
They wear baggy jeans and hood¬ 
ies, even in summer. They listen to 
rap music that no one can under¬ 
stand, and have no respect for 
John Farnham or Jimmy Barnes. 
They have no knowledge of 
Australia's fine and complicated 
race relations history, no respect 
for indigenous pronunciation: 
they don't say ‘seeks scoops of 
cheeps, beech’; it's ‘sucks scoops of 
chups, buch’. 


menace 

site, tough new border controls 
have been enforced in Australia 
‘[a]gainst the background of high 
numbers of illegal boat arrivals’. 

Now, while everyone knows 
what a threat these ‘high numbers 
(4,147) are to our culture society 
economy, they are nowhere near 
fifty thousand. Because that would 
be an epidemic, right? Fellow 
Australians! While we are busy 
patrolling the oceans with cruisers 
and destroyers, they are sneaking 
in over our heads in cut-price 
commercial airplanes! In the year 
from 2000-2001, fifty-two thou¬ 
sand, three hundred and sixty- 
eight (52,368!) Kiwi bludgers came 
to our fair shores with the sole 
intention of going on the dole, 
enjoying the Sydney Olympics, 
smoking joints, and laughing at 
our accents. 

To put this invasion in per¬ 
spective, Mr Ruddock would have 



(il)legal immigrants from NZ in 
2000-2001, only 32.1% were classi¬ 
fied as ‘skilled’ workers; 16.6% 
were ‘semi-skilled / unskilled’, and 
a whopping 51.3% were ‘unem¬ 
ployed / not in labour force’. That 
equals nearly 30,000 dole bludgers 
flouncing across the Tasman, 
spoilin' for a handout. And bloody 
well getting it! 

By February 26, 2001, this 
bludging had reached a crisis 
point. Such a crisis point that the 
government had to pass a law, 
which meant some NZ citizens are 


policy has backfired. It has weeded 
out all the desirable workers from 
NZ, leaving us with 100% unem¬ 
ployed, unwilling-to-work, useless, 
bludgers. And not one of them 
knows how to play footy. 

How is this outrageous situa¬ 
tion possible? Why have we been 
focussing our fear, and xenopho¬ 
bia, on piddling numbers of boat 
people, when swarms of plane 
people are taking us over from the 
east? “Under various arrangements 
since the 1920s,” the Immigration 
Department website admits coyly, 
‘there has been a free flow of peo- 


Worst of all, they have no 
desire to assimilate into our cul¬ 
ture, to understand how we live. 
Instead they treat Brunswick Street 
like North Cuba Street, or West 


While we are busy patrolling the oceans with 
cruisers and destroyers, they are sneaking in over 
our heads in cut-price commercial airplanes! 


pie between Australia and NZ.’ 
Various Arrangements? FREE 
FLOW? ‘What the HELL is going on, 
Phil?!’ any fair dinkum Aussie bloke 
(or sheila) might well ask. The 


Karangahape Road. 

They work here illegally, 
‘under the table,’ they like to call it, 
while collecting handouts from 
our long-suffering government. 
They complain about how expen¬ 
sive and sub-standard Aussie beer 
is, and laugh about our accents 
with their hundreds of Kiwi 
cronies. 

They are the Pale Menace: 
New Zealanders, sneaking in the 
back door by the thousands! 

As the right honorable Phillip 
Ruddock tells us on the 
Department of Immigration web- 


to build a detention camp the size 
of Ballarat to contain such a threat. 
Even worse: on the 31 December 
2002, it was estimated that there 
are four hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand (450,000!) NZers living in 
Australia. As if it's their God-given 
right! Phillip would have to build a 
detention centre the size of 
Newcastle to contain all those 
pale, sheep-molestering, baggy- 
pants-wearing overstayers! 

I have irrefutable proof that 
they don't come here to work, they 
come here to bludge. Of the 52,368 


now required to obtain Australian 
permanent residence if they wish 
to access certain social security 
payments. Now THAT's what I call 
a crack-down! 

Weak as this law was, it had an 
immediate impact. In 2001-02 the 
number of settlers coming from NZ 
dropped by exactly 48.7%. 100% - 
48.7% = 51.3%. Now remember, 
51.3% was the official percentage 
of bludgers that came out from NZ 
the year before. Coincidence? It 
seems clear from the statistics (and 
statistics never lie) that Ruddock's 


answer, it seems, is a loophole the 
size of a gigantic wooden buzzy 
bee. For some (undisclosed) rea¬ 
son, ‘NZ citizens are not counted as 
part of Australia's annual migra¬ 
tion program.’ 

What I want to know is: why 
the hell not? They speak funny; 
they dress funny; they don't even 
know what an esky is - they seem 
pretty foreign to me! Enough, I say, 
enough of this double standard! 
These plane people deserve to be 
bazooka'd before they get halfway 
across the Tasman! Someone get 
me Pauline Hanson on the line... 


US students' plea: DISTRESS - Send Help 


WILLIAM RIVERS PITT 

Tucked away in a quiet corner of a small New England 
college campus in Norton, Massachusetts, the residents 
of an unassuming house have found themselves at the 


centre of a distressing fight- 
express their opinions. 

With suddenness and fury, these 
seven Wheaton College students 
have discovered just how difficult 
it is to speak your mind in a nation 
obsessed by war. On the day the 
Bush administration took America 
to war against Iraq, the young men 
and women of 44 Howard Street 
hung an American flag upside- 
down outside their house. 44 
Howard Street got trouble - in 
spades. 

A few days after placing the 
flag on their house in this manner, 
a truckload of local men pulled up 
to the front door. This took some 
doing, as the house is not located 
on any road easily accessible by the 
main streets of Norton, but is 
buried in the campus near the cen¬ 
tral quadrangle. The six men (who 
were between 40 and 50 years old) 
stormed into the house while two 
of the residents were there. The 
residents locked themselves in a 
room and called campus security, 
while the men crashed through the 
house, pounding on bedroom 
doors and yelling, "Come out, you 
cowards!" 

Since then, cars have con¬ 
stantly driven passed the house 


a fight for the basic right to 

with passengers screaming threats 
and insults; rocks have been 
thrown through their windows; 
death threats have been tele¬ 
phoned to the house and left on 
answering machines. A dead fish 
was even strapped to the front 
door, a gesture reminiscent of The 
Godfather. The harassment grew 
to such an intensity that the resi¬ 
dents of 44 Howard were ordered 
by campus security to leave the 
premises for three days, because 
their safety could not be guaran¬ 
teed. 

Of course, these kids were ask¬ 
ing for trouble with their actions. 
Americans do not react rationally 
when confronted with an 
American flag flying in anything 
other than an upright, orderly fash¬ 
ion. However, hanging a flag 
upside-down is not simply an act 
of desecration. It is an act of des¬ 
peration, and in this case, of 
patriotism. 

The basic message behind an 
upside down flag is: ‘Distress. Send 
Help’. The symbolism of the 
reversed flag began in the nautical 
realm, when sailors in distress 
would fly the flag upside-down 


before abandoning ship, or as a sig- ians engaged in the fighting, but to 
nal to other passing ships that they American citizens on the home 
were in dire need of help. More front who are likely to come under 
recently, this symbol was used by terrorist attacks in retribution for 
troops in Vietnam, who flew the the assault upon Iraq, 
flag in reverse to signal their dis- Distress. Send help, 

tress over the manner in which There is more to this debate 

they were being used by their com- than different interpretations of 
manders and political leaders. In the symbolism of the US flag; this is 
2001, the use of the 
American flag as a 
symbol of distress 
was codified in law. 

The symbol¬ 
ism of the 
reversed flag 
began in the 
nautical 

realm, when sailors in distress would fly the flag 
upside-down before abandoning ship. 

U.S. Code, Title 4, Chapter 1, about the very definition of patri- 
Section 8(a) reads as follows: otism. It has become all too clear of 

The flag should never be dis- late that Americans are required to 
played with the union down, except ‘Support The Troops’, which is a 
as a signal of dire distress in euphemism for supporting the war 
instances of extreme danger to life in Iraq. If you do not support the 
or property. war (and any subsequent wars), 

The men and women of 44 you do not support the troops, and 
Howard Street are well within their are therefore un-American and 
rights, and well within the stric- possibly a terrorist. This is a rhetor- 
tures of common American moral- ical manipulation with one pur¬ 
ity, to use the flag as they have. The pose alone: To intimidate 
war in Iraq presents a dire threat to dissenters into silence, 
not only the soldiers and Iraqi civil- Distress. Send help. 




[World Briefs 


continued from page 6 

The event, which drew 
more than 30 countries and 
international lending agencies, 
was in preparation for the 
Tokyo donor forum in June, 
which is expected to come up 
with a financial package of not 
less than US$3 billion dollars 
for reconstruction efforts in Sri 
Lanka. 

US Deputy Secretary of 
State, Richard Armitage, said 
the LTTE was not invited to the 
Washington meeting because 
it remains on the list of 
banned terrorist groups in the 
United States. 

The rebels blamed the Sri 
Lankan government for the cri¬ 
sis. “The government, as well 
as our facilitator Norway, is 
fully aware of the fact that the 
United States has legal con¬ 
straints to invite representa¬ 
tives of a proscribed 
organisation to their country," 
Balasingham said. 

"In these circumstances, 
an appropriate venue could 
have been selected to facilitate 
the LTTE to participate in this 
important preparatory aid con¬ 
ference," he said, pointing out 
that the government and the 
LTTE had agreed to work 
together and approach the 
international community in 
partnership. 

Balasingham also said the 
government had failed to 
implement parts of the cease¬ 
fire agreement, like moving 
out government military camps 
from civilian areas and non¬ 
military buildings and freeing 
hitherto civilian areas now 
dominated by military camps 
to allow the return of dis¬ 
placed people. 
ipsnews.ips.org 

Radio for Freedom 

Radio Free Baxter was a proj¬ 
ect to make use of radio tech¬ 
nology to breach the fences at 
Baxter detention facility in 
South Australia. Put together 
by people from various groups 
(including No One Is Illegal and 
Spacestation media lab), and 
using a minimal amount of 
equipment - Radio Free Baxter 
challenged the silence that per¬ 
meated the Baxter camp, and 
defied the layers of security. 

The potential was enor¬ 
mous: the opportunity for peo¬ 
ple kept inside the Baxter 
detention facility to listen to 
interviews and stories of peo¬ 
ple outside the fences, to hear 
messages of hope from 
Temporary Protection Visa 
holders living post-detention 
in Australia and many 
Australian voices discussing 
peace and freedom for people 
detained in this country. There 
had also been the chance for 
people detained inside Baxter 
to phone out and have the 
outside world hear their 
voices, and for the people out¬ 
side to listen. 

The success of the project 
has meant that people have 
started to look at radio as a 
future tool for challenging the 
isolation of detention centres. 


Apologies to Racquel Austin- 
Abdullah and her daughter 
Milosh for the mistake in the 
photo caption on page 4, 
Issue 44 (Australia's Afghan 
Ancestry) 








The bLack cat & the red Lights of PigaLLe 


SOflJA STEFANOVlC shares her experience of PigaLLe, where 
shadiness stiLL reigns in the most charming way 


Le Chat Noir means The Black Cat. It’s a 
cafe/hotel in Pigalle, Paris. You've seen the 
painting of it, by Toulouse Lautrec. It is on 
every second mug and poster on every 
corner in Paris. The cafe and two star hotel 
have survived and still operate, so many 
years after the famous artist and his shady 
friends disappeared into an absinthe- 
drenched history. And they manage to 
keep the rates so low... It only costs about 
$50 - $60 AUS to stay at the Chat Noir per 
night - in fact, it is probably the cheapest 
hotel in Paris. And it is place where 
‘shadiness’ still reigns in the most 
charming way. 

A friendly old gentlemen in the lobby gives 
me my key and tells me please not to take 
my camera when I go outside, as I will be 
mugged. I ask whether people often get 
mugged. 'Yes, people like you, very often’, 
he cackles quietly at his joke and begins to 


I buy a novelty candy 
penis from a vendor and I 
finish my tour of Pigalle 
by settling down at a 
table in the cafe du Chat 
Noir 


whistle a chanson. Yes, people like this 
actually exist, I think as I walk into an 
elevator with an iron door which squeaks 
me to the second storey. 

I open the door to my room, it is approxi¬ 
mately 2x2 metres. I peevishly attempt to 
shove bags and a suitcase under a double 
bed, which looks like it was made for a 
dwarf couple. The door to the bathroom 
doesn’t close. I look out the window. 
Directly across the road are two establish¬ 
ments, sharing the same catchy name: 'Sex 
Shop’, and between them, in the distance, 
the Eiffel Tower. I feel my spirits rise, I am 
inspired. 

Ignoring the advice of the old man 
downstairs, I decide to have a wander 


around the famous neighbourhood with 
my video camera. A relic of Toulouse’s time 
emerges from the room next door; he is 
dressed in a suit, hat, bow tie and he walks 
with the aid of a stick. He opens the door of 
the lift and graciously lets me in, 
'Mademoiselle...'. The ancient one begins 
to talk with the old one in the lobby; they 
have probably both been here for a 
hundred years. 

I step outside. Fast pace, camera on, I 
travel down the Boulevard de Clichy, 
towards the Moulin Rouge. Stop. I focus on 
the window of the ‘Musee d'Erotisme’. This 
certainly was not marked in my guidebook 
as a 'Paris Hot Spot'. It looks pretty hot to 
me... I look at the items in the window: an 
iron chastity belt (looks heavy), a chair, 
which has a hole in the seat, and a wheel at 
the side. The wheel seems to be there so 
that a second person can rotate the 
brushes which spin, 'tickling' the person 
on the chair (who can, by the looks of it, 
also be chained to the chair; I think this 
part is optional). The third object in the 
window: I can’t work out what it does. 

Every place here is a pervert’s dream. I am 
surprised at the explicitness of the photo¬ 
graphs, enticing previews to the ‘Peep 
Show’, or ‘Private Show’ or ‘Hot Lesbian' 
shows within. The hardworking pimps 
standing outside seem to like me, because 
they nod cordially as I walk past, but one of 
them gets angry when I try to film the 
outside of his establishment. A corset- 
wearing prostitute with big breasts 
threatens to slap me in the face when I 
attempt to put my camera to my eye as I 
pass the smoky bar that she haunts. These 
characters exude style and history, so 
much prouder that the ones I’ve seen in 
Bangkok or Amsterdam. I can't help 
laughing at a pimp who is swearing by the 
curb, wiping dog poo off his pointed boot 
into the gutter. 

I am surprised to find that many people 
visiting peep shows are couples in their 
late forties. There are also the business¬ 
men with briefcases who look nervously at 
my camera, imagining that I am a paid spy. 
At the Moulin Rouge, there is a larger 
crowd gathering. They are dressed more 


brightly than the souls wandering among 
the small, cheap shows. Rather than 
wanting to blend into the night, the 
visitors of the Moulin Rouge dress flam¬ 
boyantly. They have paid good money for 
their tickets (about $100AUS) and most of 
them are tourists. 

I buy a novelty candy penis from a vendor 
and I finish my tour of Pigalle by settling 
down at a table in the cafe du Chat Noir; a 
jazz band begins to play and I order a glass 
of wine. The place is smoky and the 
atmosphere is overwhelming. I listen to 
the screams of drunks outside as they mix 
with the jazz of the cats on stage. ‘C’est 
bon!’ someone screams from Le Coq 
Hardy across the road and I consider how 
the neighbourhood has not changed much 
since Toulouse’s day. 

When I decide to go back up to my room, I 
see that a younger man is now working in 


the lobby. He can’t speak English. Two tall 
prostitutes come out of the lift. They bid 
him goodnight as they leave to go to work. 
The young man looks at me, nods enthusi¬ 
astically and points to his groin. I try and 
think of how to say, ‘No, you don’t, buddy’ 
in French when he makes his meaning 
clear: ‘no women’. Ahhh... now I 
understand... ‘Transvestites?’ he nods. 
And the music next door continues to play 
and the laughter and yelling echo through 
the night as I lie down to sleep in the 
world’s cradle of sex. 


Le Chat Noir can be found at 64 Boulevard 
de Clichy, across the road from M station 
Blanche, walking distance from Moulin 
Rouge, Montmartre and Sacre Coeur. 


armada 

JASMINE CHAN 


During the pallid summer, armadas ride waves wrought from 
elegies; for the people cannot remember but they cannot forget. 

The navigators search for the meanings of distant words in ancient 
books, because there are few who understand how to find that place 
at the edge of sense where the crust of the earth is like an old man’s 
skin and underneath breathes with liquid money, and they and their 
maps have long since sunk in soil. We here in this city that sweats 
mirrors and glass, begin to hold hands in pockets, because resistance 
is a song heard only by those who hold and our streets remember poetry 
again. Above us, as the ships roll onto endless flesh, the sky hangs with 
the weight of newspapers inscribed with foreign diagrams and so we 
lose our dictionaries and begin to ignore the surfaces. At night the 
moon burns crimson until the people decide to form an inviolable 
crowd in the city square, refusing bread; they pass around the 
communal blade, filleting their arms until the streets are awash with 
human cries and the blood of the moon - and we share this wine. 



tomstce 


reddish 
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Cinema of movement & colour with ideas & heart 


CHRlS POVEy critiques PauL Thomas 
Anderson s new film Punch Drunk Love. 

A loser in a suit. A harmonium. A car accident. Punch 
Drunk Love explodes onto the screen and it’s almost 
too much art-house Americana to bear. But it’s intox¬ 
icating and riveting and delivers the impression that 
there is an order to the reality created by director Paul 
Thomas Anderson that Barry Egan (Adam Sandler) 
will not escape. 

While trying to sell toilet plungers Barry is repeatedly 
harassed by his sisters who still call him ‘gay boy’. He 
has an anger problem and he cries. He is tragic and 
the film expresses his dysfunction beautifully. At a 
family dinner he breaks a few windows. Then loser 
Barry buys a shitload of pudding for bonus frequent 
flier miles and calls a phone sex line. 

Rather than being yet another morbid portrayal of an 
American deviant, Punch has narrative momentum 
and is as much classic noir as it is romantic comedy. 
In a strange twist of sexual guilt Barry winds up being 
blackmailed by the phone sex operator. So in the 


backrooms of a beat-up furniture store the phone sex 
general Dean Trumbell (Philip Seymour Hoffman) 
organises his goons to strike. And waltzing beside 
this madness is the mild Lena Leonard (Emily 
Watson), preventing Barry from unravelling. 

The chemistry between Lena and Barry has created 
problems for critics who consider the relationship 
unbelievable. It’s a fair comment however equally 
they could argue that the phone sex companies do 
not blackmail customers and harmoniums do not just 
turn up on our steps. And what of those frequent flier 
points, surely that was all crap? The frequent flier 
point scam actually happened, apparently. Time 
magazine featured a story about an Engineer who 
obtained 1.25 million frequent flier miles by 
purchasing 12,150 cups of Healthy Choice pudding. 
PT Anderson optioned the story in what must have 
been a surprise to those sceptical of the narrative pos¬ 
sibilities of frozen food and frequent flier miles. 
Perhaps it’s only when the film is broken with poles of 
vivid colour you realise Punch is a constructed reality 
and not a realist film. 



The Boy: Mandy Ord 


What about Sandler? Who could be bothered sitting 
through another Sandler flick? Enough fart gags. 
Enough gags about disabled and gay people. Yet the 
Barry Egan we see in Punch is classic Sandler, his 
dopey physical shtick, all wacky voices and quirky 
sensitive and going berserk. PT Anderson wrote the 


When the film is broken with poles 
of vivid colour you realise Punch 
is a constructed reality and not a 
realist film. 


role of Barry Egan for Sandler and in many ways he’s 
not doing the comedian any favours. He has simply 
cut and pasted the Saturday Night Live nutter of 
previous films. But this ain't a Sandler flick and the 
difference is that PT Anderson surrounds Sandler 
with talent. The vision of PT Anderson is affirmed by 
the confrontation between Sandler and Hoffman. In 
one of the great comic moments in the film, Sandler 
screams hysterically down the phone and Philip ‘shut 
the fuck up’ Seymour Hoffman screams back, both 
twitchy and frozen with rage. 

The chaos of ideas and technique jammed into PT 
Anderson’s films invite comparison. Many have 
compared Anderson with Robert Altman (Short Cuts, 
M.A.S.H., Gosford Park) on the basis of his epic 
ensemble pieces (Magnolia, Boogie Nights). This 
influence is expressly acknowledged when we see 
Barry stranded at a phone box searching for Lena to 
strains of ‘He Needs Me’ sung by Shelley Duvall. This 
track originally featured in the Altman film Popeye 
(not one of the finer films in the Altman oeuvre). 

Yet Punch is not an ensemble piece and this particular 
film suggests comparisons with the Cohen Brothers 
film ‘Fargo’, the bleak Todd Solondz flick ‘Happiness’ 
and the classic Spike Jonze film ‘Adaptation’. These are 
all comic yet dark films about losers made by 
American auteurs. At the same time it is somehow 
possible to compare this film with the 1950’s MGM 
musicals and the films of Fred Astaire and Ginger 
Rogers. The iris in/iris out technique and fade-outs 
used in silent films are used in Punch to separate each 
meticulously constructed scene. 

Punch composer Jon Brion has made music part of 
the language of the film rather than a product to be 
flogged off alongside ‘Happy-Meal’ figurines. Music is 
a massive part of PT Anderson’s work and his past 
films are strongly identified by their musical 
presence. The Aimee Mann musical interlude was a 
high point of Magnolia. The film is yet another collab¬ 
oration between PT Anderson and Brion who have 
previously worked together on Hard Eight, Boogie 
Nights and Magnolia. The rhythm and momentum of 
Punch is matched by the sound of the picture. 
Percussion ticks, itches and pounds as Barry is 
harassed by his sister, abused by blackmailers and 
confounded by the chaos of his plumbing factory. The 
old-school relationship and mix of dusty 1950s 
references is perhaps best encapsulated by the 
cornball, hokey lyrics of ‘He Needs Me’ and the 
waltzes that join Lena and Barry. Of the collaboration 
Brion explained to UK website Jigsaw Lounge that 
'Paul suggested different tempos, then my engineer 
and I recorded a series of 10-minute ensemble 
percussion pieces that the actors listened to between 
takes to give them an idea of the scene’s rhythm’. 

PT Anderson obviously devours culture. He is not 
simply the NYU Film School dropout routinely 
referred to by the media. He is a literate filmmaker 
producing films rich with more film and music and 
porn and 1950s musicals and childhood and family. 
This passion creates incredible cinema, a cinema of 
movement and colour with ideas and heart. 

Punch Drunk Love is currently on general release. 
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Textanudes: Friends 4 Life 

Arlene Textaqueen's upcoming exhibition of big 
colourful nude texta drawings featuring her gang of 
ratbag mates from across the country. 


Right from top: 'Starr & Latitia' and 'Keg & Me' 

Opens 5:30pm, 9th May at Gertrude Contemporary Art 
Spaces (200 Gertrude St Fitzroy Melbourne) and runs 
'till the 31st of May. 


His young American band take to the stage and after a 
beat Arthur pimp rolls on beaming ear to ear. He is 
wearing dark glasses, a bandana AND a Stetson on his 
presumably bald head. Still lanky and lithe, a cowboy 
shirt is unbuttoned to the waist revealing smooth dark 
skin and a fantastic pair of mod shoes. ‘Good Evening 
Melbourne' he smiles, pronouncing the second syllable 
of the city ‘born’ and when corrected looks up in mock 
hurt. 'What I say?’ 

And with that he is away, at least twenty songs in two 
hours. His new band is cool, confident and tight in a way 
which seemed beyond the original Love. They play all of 
‘Forever Changes’ and you completely forget that these 
were songs originally recorded with acoustic guitars, 
violins and horns. Particularly impressive is guitarist 
Mike Randle, who provides a dazzling solo at the end of 
‘Your Mind And We Belong Together’ as well as plucking 
out the staccato horn parts on ‘You Set The Scene’. Part of 
the fun was in stealing back these songs from the mists 
of folklore and hearing them played to me. 

Magazines, movies and the fuzzy memories of baby 
boomers gradually shrouded this period in myth. The 
Byrds and The Doors, through hagiographies and 
gushing biopics, were taken away from us. Here, at The 
Corner was a sense of connection. Lee could dedicate a 
song to ‘my old friend Mr John Lennon’... and mean it. 
He cleverly morphs ‘Everybody’s Gotta Live’ into 
Lennon’s ‘Instant Karma’: ‘and we will all shine on, like 
the moon and the stars and the sun'. Then there follows 
an emotional ‘Old Man’ written by his erstwhile band 
mate, the late Bryan Maclean. 

Arthur took off his dark glasses more often towards the 
end. He looked haunted, staring out over the fallout 
faces and his eyes were tired. Nevertheless, he was an 
engaging and charismatic focus on stage, humbly 
changing the set list in response to requests, lustily 
singing the horn parts on his songs or wandering to the 
back and making bird shadows with his hands. He was 
particularly dynamic in ‘You Set The Scene'. 'There’s a 
man who can't decide if he should fight for what his 
father thinks is right’. Arthur spat out the words making 
violent rat-a-tat motions with his arms. 

The understanding at The Corner Hotel is that we may 
have him for just one night, and he knows that as well as 
anyone. Everything is crammed in, even the mostly 
instrumental 'The Good Humor Man He Sees Everything 
Like This', is conveyed thoroughly and ‘Signed D.C.’ is 
treated with blues-wailing harmonica. There is just time 
for an encore. ‘Seven And Seven Is' polished off in one 
minute, to make the curfew of course. 

And then he is gone, the broad grin remains suspended 
in the air like the Cheshire cat. The next day Nina Simone 
is dead, another fragile soul no more and the inhuman 
juggernaut grinds on. These people make me happy, 
they give out more than they get. Incandescent, they 
fizzle and spark and one day are heard no more. 


A Love story 


NC PARKINSON reviews Arthur Lee & 
Love at MeLbourne s Corner HoteL. 

It’s Easter Sunday and everything is closed by Federal 
decree. A plane has typed the words ‘Jesus Loves’ in its 
vapour trail through the blue sky above Coburg and that 
night, Arthur Lee, whose beautiful and troubled soul has 
been travelling the world for over 40 years, finally makes 
it to Melbourne. 

Arthur Lee is at once tough and delicate; a black man 
playing white rock and roll, incandescent and psyche¬ 
delic but both dark and optimistic. He led Love, a 
ramshackle bunch of racially varied teenage 
Californians, through the middle years of the Sixties. 
When acid and lethargy and Cadillacs replaced garage 
punk attitude, he coaxed from his band the record 
‘Forever Changes'. This is a record that mirrors the light 
and shade of psychedelia but also completely 
transcends it, written and sung by a 21 year old Arthur 
convinced he had only weeks to live. Restrained acoustic 
guitars and chamber orchestral arrangements gave his 
stark and shockingly honest words a suitably portentous 
palette. 


Arthur showed his dark side again recently, serving six 
years in the pen for illegal possession of a firearm under 
California's draconian 'three strikes and you’re out’ rule, 
after having fired shots in the air when his neighbour 
asked him to turn his stereo down. Not a good thing, but 
this is a new chapter in Arthur Lee’s life. With the gusto of 
a man recently liberated, Lee is currently on a world tour 
pushing sixty and finally able to take his songs on the 
road. He walks onto the tiny stage of the Corner Hotel, 35 
years after announcing that ‘Forever Changes’. 


terror 


AURORA FOX & 
HAMlSH 9REEN 


HAMISH: terror is against terror like black on 
white on black 

AURORA: terror is against people on people 
on streets in cellars 

HAMISH: in cellars on streets terror is the 
electricity that hangs in the air before the 
touch 

AURORA: terror used to be a word 

HAMISH: terror can't be a word anymore 

AURORA: terror is T-E-double R-O-R 

HAMISH: T-E-double R-O-R cannot say 
anything without this war 

AURORA: O-R oh ah hub ub onomatopoeia 

HAMISH: a bomb and then crashing 
crumbling splattering squelching splashing 


crumbling all sounds so many sounds then 
nothing 


mosquito buzzing for something else 
humming 


AURORA: terror is exploding in people's eyes HAMISH: on skin on skin on skin 


HAMISH: terror is glue that coats people's 
skin and then sinks in 

AURORA: if you made an error you might 
think terror was the earth 

HAMISH: the seed contains terror the terror 
is the potential that makes the seed into a 
tree 

AURORA: terror is what you feel as you look 
up and see an apple falling from a tree about 
to hit you in the face 

HAMISH: when you look into the sky terror is 
when you see an orchard in the vastness 

AURORA: terror is when you mistake a 


AURORA: terror lives under skin and comes 
out through pores liquid mucus saliva sweat 
semen urine faeces gas and blood 

HAMISH: terror is the hunger of the blood 

AURORA: terror is the hunger in my breath 

HAMISH: terror is the hunger in my visions 

AURORA: terror is the hung-man to the 
prisoner 

HAMISH: terror is the prisoner of the surface 
AURORA: terror is the server of purposes 


» 
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THE NEW VOICE OF THE VENEZUELAN PEOPLE 


LUIS GOMEZ 

ONE YEAR AFTER THE 
ATTEMPTED COUP ON THE 
DEMOCRATICALLY ELECTED 
CHAVEZ GOVERNMENT, LUIS 
GOMEZ OF NARCO NEWS 
INTERVIEWS THE FACES OF 
THE VENEZUELAN NEW MEDIA. 

On the dawn of April 11, 2002, the coup 
d'etat was already marching in Venezuela. 
During these dramatic hours, a group of 
supporters of the Bolivarian Revolution 
distributed 100,000 flyers in the poor 
neighborhoods of Caracas, calling upon 
the Venezuelan people to surround the 
Miraflores Palace with the goal of 
deterring and detouring ‘the opposition 
march that, with premeditation, leads to a 
coup operation.’ This march ended in 
armed confrontations. The opposition to 
President Hugo Chavez used that violence 
as the final pretext for the failed coup 
d'etat, which cost many lives as people 
went out into the streets to defend their 
democratically elected government. 

The group of pamphleteers, a 
collective that ‘had begun to meet, funda¬ 
mentally to confront the offensive of the 
coup conspiracy,’ was also active during 
the counter-coup that was born on April 
12 and 13, 2002. United by the emergency 
on the afternoon of April 10 of that year, its 
members are from ‘popular, cultural and 
community work groups of the Caracas 
neighborhoods, communicators from the 
Community Radio stations, union 
activists from the Bolivarian Workers 
Force, members of neighborhood organi¬ 
sations and of Bolivarian Circles.’ 

They are known as The Popular 
Revolutionary Assembly, or Aporrea. The 
name "doesn't exactly match the initials 
but in the end, for us, the verb aporrear 
means to beat, and this name stuck... as 
we beat the coup-mongers, the rightwing 
conspirators, the powerful economic 
forces, the fascists," says Gonzalo Gomez, 
an Aporrea member. 

Luis Gomez: How did you decide to 
launch Aporrea.org? 

Martin Sanchez: I am studying in the 
United States. On the day of the coup 
there was no kind of information available 
there. The only news that arrived was 
through Univision, and it was echoing 
what the pro-coup press and TV stations 
broadcasted. They made the viewers 


believe that Chavez ordered the shooting 
of the people [on April 11, 2002], that 
Chavez resigned, and all that. 

As a student of computation, I 
decided that I could use my political 
experience to support the group that 
stepped forward on April 10, the Popular 
Revolutionary Assembly. When I spoke 
with Gonzalo I told him we could put the 
group's flyers on the Internet, create a 
page to put document and, well, little by 
little, other proposals came: To publish 
the legal complaints by the people, and 
the people sent, via email, their news, 
their thing. That is how it was born, as an 
appendix to the Popular Revolutionary 
Assembly. Now it is a completely inde¬ 
pendent project. 

Luis Gomez: How many people are on the 
Aporrea team at this moment? 

Gonzalo Gomez: There are six to eight of 
us, at any moment, on the core team. 
Beyond us, I don't know, we are many 
people, hundreds. There are collaborators 
who are constantly sending articles, infor¬ 
mation from distinct places, including 
people that we get to know through their 
role in the page. This is a species of 
magma, or amoeba, or a network of 
people doing volunteer work. It is not 
hyper-centralised, with a hierarchical 
command that decides how things are 
done. It is more of an interchange, a con¬ 
sultation, and it continues surging widely. 

Martin Sanchez: We have limitations. We 
don't have a fixed base. We have no budge. 
It is a challenge to coordinate in a way that 
produces something coherent, in a way 
that offers true response. Aporrea is 
something that the people demand. If a 
few hours go by that the site is not 
updated, they immediately contact us and 
ask what is happening. Many people think 
we are some kind of a foundation with an 
office and a building, and that we have 
people on alert all day. 

Gonzalo Gomez: And they are anguished 
if, all day long, new information doesn't 
appear. 

Luis Gomez: One year from the failed 
coup, how do you evaluate the role of the 
community media in Venezuela? 

Martin Sanchez: The commercial media is 
very afraid of the alternative press. The 
daily El Nacional has even published an 


article about community station Catia TV, 
making all kinds of accusations and 
infamies. It is an incredible thing that a 
commercial media organisation begins to 
attack a community broadcaster that in 
reality has so little reach. It is a growing 
phenomena, and they want to stop it. 

There are testimonies by reporters 
from community radio that have been 
attacked by commercial media reporters. 
In fact, they are afraid, because the public 
TV station (Venezuela Television, Channel 
8), can be eliminated by knocking down 
its tower, but a community press, that is 
like an information guerrilla. Is very 
difficult to knock down. When you fight 
against an organised army that is cen¬ 
tralised, you knock down the leadership 
and you win the war. But the alternative 
press is all over the place. If you knock 
down one side there are a hundred other 


media organisations who are still going to 
cover the news, and these reports will go 
all over the place. That is what they are 
afraid of. 

Gonzalo Gomez: The alternative media 
have played a very large role, but they are 
still very marginalized. Above all because 
press freedom has to do with who 
possesses the technical, geographic, and 
media, resources. 

Luis Gomez: What would be the first 
objective to achieve in the commercial 
media? 

Miguel Hernandez: The idea has surged 
that they [commercial media] are the 
problem. But what this reflects is that the 
media are not autonomous; they are part 
of a global economic kingdom. The 
owners of the media are owners of other 
businesses, of other parts of the economy. 
Thus, I think that the problem is not just a 
problem of the media, but of who controls 
the media. What we have is a global and 
frontal fight against the system. We have 


to think in terms of a general policy to 
confront the business interests that 
control the media. 

Martin Sanchez: We believe that a 
primordial thing for getting the 
commercial media under societal control 
is to unmask their manipulations. For 
example, when there is a march in favour 
of Chavez, many times they only show 
images of an empty avenue, taken in the 
early morning. While the march is 
happening, they show these images as if 
they are life. This has been done many 
times by the Globovision Network. 

And there have been community TV 
teams who have followed the Globovision 
crews to see at what hour they go to 
videotape in order to show what they have 
done. We have to do things like this. 

The media don't lie. They do it by 


omission. When you show only part of the 
truth, this is the same as lying. This is the 
manner in which we want to fill this 
vacuum, to show the other side of the 
information. We go to the neighborhoods 
and factories, places where the 
commercial media have not gone and will 
not go. In this way we think we are gaining 
an audience. 

Miguel Hernandez: We have to ask 
ourselves what role the State plays in all of 
this What is its communications policy? 
Because it still doesn't have a popular 
policy of developing the technical 
resources. That is to say, the State should 
develop its channel and the radio stations 
with popular support. What is happening 
is that there is a disconnection. This is a 
very important starting point for 
developing this work. 

This report appears on the internet at 
httpiUwww. narconews. com/Issue29larticle 
742.html 


THEY ARE AFRAID, BECAUSE THE PUBLIC TV 
STATION CAN BE ELIMINATED BY KNOCKING 
DOWN ITS TOWER, BUT THE ALTERNATIVE PRESS 
IS LIKE AN INFORMATION GUERRILLA, IS VERY 
DIFFICULT TO KNOCK DOWN. 


Australian mental health videos 

produced hg 



Independent Australian mental health 
videos made in consultation with people 
who have mental health issues and health 
professionals who teach concrete practical 
ways for managing these problems. 


No More Bets Please 

Overcoming problem gambling, 
presented by HG Nelson 


living with Schizophrenia 


1 


Manic Depressive Illness 

A guide to living with it 


Fight or flight? 


Overcoming panic and agoraphobia 

Me depressed? Don't make me laugh 

A guide to overcoming depression 
presented by Spike Milligan 

I think they they think... 

Overcoming social phobia 


ORDERING INFORMATION 
Videos cost $35.oo each 

plus postage and handling ($5.50 for 1 video, 
$11 for 2-3 videos, $12 for 4-6 videos). 


Monkey See Productions 
Phone: (02) 4787 1366 
Fax: (02) 4787 1360 
PO Box 159 BLACKHEATH 
NSW 2785 Australia 
monkeyseeSmonkeysee.com.au 

www. monkey see. com. au 
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[06.04.03] 

AIN'T NO ROOM FOR 
PARALLELS IN THIS 
TOWN SON 

LOS ANGELES - The executive pro¬ 
ducer of a CBS miniseries about 
Adolf Hitler's rise to power has been 
fired after giving an interview in 
which he compared the current 
mood of Americans to that of the 
Germans who helped Hitler rise to 
power. 

Gernon had worked there 11 
years and was head of the firm's 
long-form programming division. 

"It basically boils down to an 
entire nation gripped by fear, who 
ultimately chose to give up their 
civil rights and plunged the whole 
nation into war," Gernon said in the 
interview. "I can't think of a better 
time to examine this history than 
now." Gernon's remarks reportedly 
didn't go over well at CBS. 
www.Zap2it.com 



[19.04.03] 

ANOTHER JOURNO 
TARGETTED 

ISRAEL: Nazeh Darwazi, a 

Palestinian cameraman was shot 
and killed by Israeli troops in the 
West Bank town of Nablus on 19 
April. 

A freelancer for APTN 
(Associated Press Television 
Network) and Palestinian state tele¬ 
vision, Darwazi was filming clashes 
between Israeli soldiers and 
Palestinian youths in Nablus when 
he was shot in the head. He died in¬ 
stantly. 

Footage by a Reuters camera¬ 
man present at the scene showed an 
Israeli soldier firing at Darwazi from 
10-20 metres away. Despite eyewit¬ 
ness accounts and video footage, 
the Israel Defence Forces said it was 
unclear who fired the shot that 
killed Darwazeh. 

Since Darwazi was wearing 
brightly coloured clothing clearly 
marked "press," his killing makes it 
impossible to ignore evidence of 
soldiers deliberately targeting jour¬ 
nalists, says IF]. 
www.ifex.org 



[22.04.03] 

PINA KNEES-UP TO 
HIGHLIGHT PRESS 
FREEDOM ATTACKS IN 


TONGA, KIRIBATI, PNG 

The Pacific Islands News 
Association (PINA) will highlight 
press-freedom violations in Tonga, 
Kiribati and Papua New Guinea 
when it holds its annual convention 
in ]uly in Samoa 

An all-day session will be de¬ 
voted to examining the serious 
press-freedom crises in these three 
countries, where governments have 
made moves to restrict what people 
are allowed to say or print, says 
PINA president loseph Honimae. 

In Kiribati, the government has 
introduced new legislation that se¬ 
verely restricts print media, while in 
Tonga, the main independent news¬ 
paper "Taimi 'o Tonga" has been 
slapped with a second ban despite a 
Supreme Court ruling declaring an 
earlier ban illegal, PINA says. 

In Papua New Guinea, a parlia¬ 
mentary committee has proposed 
legislation aimed at deterring critics 
whom it says "persistently and 
knowingly publish damaging arti¬ 
cles" 

Honimae says PINA will make 
sure the international freedom of 
expression community knows what 
is happening in the three countries, 
adding that PINA will highlight 
these attacks as part of its World 
Press Freedom Day activity on 3 
May. 

"Those responsible for trying to 
stifle free speech should know that 
this is not acceptable to many of the 
countries they rely on for aid and in¬ 
ternational help," Honimae says. 

PINA's convention will be held 
from 26 to 30 luly in Apia, Samoa. 
www.ifex.org 

[23.04.03] 

SAME STORY, 

DIFFERENT COUNTRY 

ITALY: Reporters Without Borders 
today released a report that looks at 
the conflict of interests between the 
public office held by Prime Minister 
Silvio Berlusconi, which includes a 
major say over the state-owned TV 
broadcaster RAI, and his private 
ownership of the Mondadori press 
and publishing group and the 
Mediaset group of three commer¬ 
cial TV stations. 

This concentration of high 
public office and a privately-owned 
media empire in the hands of one 
person is unique in Europe. Many 
observers are alarmed at the possi¬ 


bility of collusion between govern¬ 
ment and news media. 

The report published today, en¬ 
titled "A media conflict of interest: 
anomaly in Italy", contains the find¬ 
ings of an investigation carried out 
by Reporters Without Borders in 
Milan and Rome from 17 to 24 
March, in the course of which the 
organisation talked to journalists, 
the editors of the leading daily 
newspapers and television execu¬ 
tives. 

The concentration of power in 
Berlusconi's hands appears to pose 
less of a risk for the print media than 
it does for the independence of TV 
broadcasting. 

The report examines the im¬ 
pact on the RAI's autonomy in de¬ 
tail. In particular, it looks at the 
dismissal of RAI journalists after 
they were publicly criticised by 
Berlusconi, and at Berlusconi's re¬ 
peated meddling in the RAI's man¬ 
agement, which has shaken the 
public TV broadcaster. Already 
weakened by an unprecedented in¬ 
stitutional and identity crisis, the 
RAI is starting to fall behind its 
Berlusconi-owned rival Mediaset. 
www.rsf.org 

[22.04.03] 

POLICE UPSET WITH 
REFLECTION IN THE 
MIRROR 

RWANDA: Reporters Without 
Borders protested today against 
seizure of the first issue of the 
weekly paper Indorerwamo (The 
Mirror) and called on internal secu¬ 
rity minister Jean de Dieu 
Ntiruhungwa to return the copies at 
once. 

"This prior censorship shows 
press freedom is not guaranteed in 
Rwanda," said the organisation's 
secretary-general, Robert Menard, 
in a letter to Ntiruhungwa. 
"Rwanda's press law requires no 
permission to start up a new publi¬ 
cation, just a simple written decla¬ 
ration and Indorerwamo has 
provided this. 

Police seized all copies of the 
paper when they arrived from 
Uganda, at the border with Rwanda. 
Like most Rwandan publications, 
the paper was printed in Uganda to 
save money. 

Indorerwamo's representative, 
who was to take the copies to Kigali, 
was detained by police for several 
hours, after which the papers were 
sent to police headquarters in 
Kigali. The paper's publisher, Ismael 
Mbonigaba, told Reporters Without 
Borders that police had given no 
reason for the confiscation. 

Mbonigaba was arrested on 
lanuary 22 and imprisoned for five 
weeks for writing in another inde¬ 


pendent publication, Umuseso, that 
former prime minister Faustin 
Twagiramungu would stand against 
Kagame at the next presidential 
election. 
www.rsf.org 

[13.04.03] 

BUENA VISTA DISSIDENT 
JAIL 

Journalists are among 36 Cubans 
sentenced to lengthy jail terms by 
their leadership this week. They in¬ 
cluded Cuba's best know dissident, 
57-year-old Raul Rivero, who got 20 
years, and independent journalist 
Omar Rodriguez Saludes who got 
the longest sentence - 27 years. 
They're charged with opposing 
President Fidel Castro and working 
with America to undermine the 
Government. Cuba has one of the 
highest literacy rates in the world - 
but, unfortunately, little regard for 
the freedom of the written word. 
www. mediawatch. co. nz 

[11.04.03] 

SENSATIONAL LACK OF 
SENSATIONALISM 

‘The Nation's’ Russ Baker had a 
broad spectrum of TV access of the 
war in Iraq but was one of the many 
left unimpressed by the US televised 
coverage, although UK channels 
doesn’t fetch accolades from him ei¬ 
ther. 

Embedded in Belgrade in the 
‘Third Couch Division’ he pro¬ 
nounces: 

"Of all the news channels avail¬ 
able here, my personal favourite is 
the multilingual, pan-European in¬ 
dependent news channel, 
Euronews. Its coverage of the war in 
Iraq has no marketing-department 
spin; it is simply labeled ‘The War in 
Iraq.’ We see no correspondents or 
anchors. We don't even know the 
names of those who offer the rigor¬ 
ously neutral narration over the 
raw-edged footage. Euronews also 
runs a feature called ‘No Comment,’ 
in which footage from inside and 
outside Iraq, collected from a wide 
variety of sources, airs without any 
narration or commentary at all." 
www. thenation. com 


[25.04.03] 

MEDIA LOOT IRAQI 
TREASURES 

Members of the news media and US 
soldiers are being investigated for 
taking art, artifacts, weapons and 
cash from Iraq. Criminal charges 
have already been brought forward 
in one case. 

At least 15 paintings, gold- 
plated firearms, ornamental knives, 
Iraqi government bonds and other 


items have been seized at airports in 
Washington, Boston and London, 
according to the bureaus of 
Customs and Border Protection, 
and Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement. 

"This is theft," said Jayson 
Ahern, a senior field operations offi¬ 
cial at the Customs and Border 
Protection bureau. "We are there to 
liberate. This must cease." 

So far, only Benjamin James 
Johnson, who worked as an engi¬ 
neer for Fox News Channel, has 
been charged. But officials said 
more charges could be brought and 
more seizures of stolen items are ex- 
pected in what is being dubbed 
‘Operation Iraqi Heritage.’ 

Museums, businesses, govern¬ 
ment offices and homes were looted 
in Baghdad and other cities after the 
fall of President Saddam Hussein’s 
regime. Among the items stolen 
were thousands of artworks and 
other antiquities, some thousands 
of years old, from Iraq’s vast collec¬ 
tions of items from Assyrian, 
Mesopotamian, Sumerian and 
other cultures. 

Johnson, 27, is charged in a 
criminal complaint filed in a US 
District Court, with attempting to 
smuggle 12 paintings taken from a 
palace in Baghdad through Dulles 
International Airport outside 
Washington in a large cardboard 
box. 

After initially telling inspectors 
the paintings were given to him by 
Iraqi citizens, Johnson admitted 
that he took them from a palace that 
belonged to Uday Hussein, the elder 
son of Saddam, while traveling with 
the US military. An examination of 
Johnson’s luggage also turned up 40 
Iraqi Monetary Bonds and a visitor’s 
badge from the US Embassy in 
Kuwait. 

Johnson worked for six years as 
a satellite truck engineer for Fox, 
which fired him after learning he 
had acknowledged taking the paint¬ 
ings, a network statement said. 

Customs officials in Boston 
said they confiscated several sou¬ 
venirs, including a painting, from 
Boston Herald reporter Jules 
Crittenden when he returned 
Saturday from Kuwait. The US attor¬ 
ney’s office in Boston decided not to 
charge Crittenden with a crime, a 
spokeswoman said. 

The Herald said Crittenden de¬ 
clared the items and cooperated 
with Customs. 

Additional Iraqi items, includ¬ 
ing a painting, gold-plated emblem, 
gun holster and knife, that were 
being shipped by several other 
unidentified members of the media, 
were seized at Dulles on Monday. 
Those cases are still being investi¬ 
gated. 

www.iraqwar.ru 
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